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Land Settlements, in the Hospitals, and especially on the
Railways, and at the College. When the Maharaja fell
under the heavy cloud of suspicion that he was anti-
English in sympathy and disloyal to the Crown, he ex-
claimed pathetically that he had taken more Europeans
into his service than any other Prince. That is very
probably true. Nor did he confine himself to the regular
departments of State, For many years he was faithfully
served in the royal stables by a Sergeant-Major of the Royal
Artillery, an Irishman of the name of Fahcy. His principal
valet comes from England; his principal chauffeur from
Italy, Her Highness has an English maid. And, most
important of all to any lover of music, Major Wood has
trained the band to a quite extraordinary degree of per-
fection. There is hardly any side of culture in which
Europe differs more completely from India than music.
It is a source of everlasting wonder that a party of Indian
soldiers, sometimes conducted by Wood, sometimes by one
of themselves, can once a week in the Public Park not
only make pleasant sounds, ill-understood by the crowds of
Indian strollers, but which really delight fastidious I uiglish-
men with Herold and Weber, Mozart or Mendelssohn
or Rossini, to say nothing of Sullivan and Messagcr and
the latest revue. The Maharaja is proud of his band, and
has every right to be. Rumour says that he has not much
ear for music, but he sometimes listens to it in the privacy
of his own home, and if he knows little of musical history
and less of technique, he yet finds European music sooth-
ing to his nerves.

In dealing with Europeans, however, the Maharaja
knew not only that the more pliant Asiatic might find it
difficult to stand up to the sterner stock from the North,
but that as men of business they were likely to be precise,
to insist upon the due fulfilment of a promise, and to
require justice without mercy on either side* 'In dealing